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I.  GENERAL  ASPECT 


Constitution— This  school  was  started  as  a  private 
institution  for  the  blind  sixty  years  ago,  but  ten  years 
later  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government.  Since  then 
it  has  been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Government  as  the  central  organ  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  in  Japan.  It  comprises  three  main 
departments :  the  Primary  School  Department,  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Department  and  the  Normal  School  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Site— The  school  is  situated  about  4  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tokyo  Central  Station  and  can  be  reached  in  15  minutes 
by  taxi  from  there.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  its  premises 
occupying  3  acres  (125  a.)  of  fiat  ground  surrounded  by 
evergreen  trees.  This  place  is  very  quiet  and  pleasant, 
although  it  is  near  the  central  part  of  Greater  Tokyo. 

Buildings — The  main  building  contains  the  director’s 
room,  auditorium,  teachers’  room,  offices,  class-rooms  of 
the  Secondary  and  Normal  School  Departments,  etc.  In 
front  of  the  main  building  there  is  a  playground.  Along 
the  southern  side  of  the  playground,  opposite  the  main 
building,  stands  the  Primary  School  building.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  playground  a  fire-proof  library  has 
recently  been  built,  which  contains  more  than  ten  thousand 
Braille  and  ink  print  books.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
playground  there  is  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  together 
with  a  building  for  class  teaching  of  massage,  acupuncture 
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and  moxa-treatment.  Besides  these  buildings  there  is  a 
massage  clinic,  a  domestic  science  class-room,  a  science 
room,  a  Braille  printing  house,  a  boiler-room  for  steam¬ 
heating,  five  dormitory  buildings,  a  kitchen,  store-rooms, 
etc. 

Staff— The  staff  consists  of  one  director,  19  regular 
instructors,  24  special  teachers,  5  doctors  and  10  secreta¬ 
ries. 

Pupils  and  students— 65  blind  children  are  enrolled  in 
the  Primary  School  Department;  116  blind  pupils  in  the 
Secondary  School  Department ;  66  blind  students  and  17 
seeing  students  in  the  Normal  School  Department.  The 
total  number  is  264,  of  which  186  are  boys  and  78  are 
girls. 

Ordinary  primary  school  teachers  and  graduates  from 
colleges  are  trained  here  for  one  year  to  become  teachers 
of  the  blind. 

Graduates— The  total  number  of  graduates  is  1,226, 
of  whom  187  have  died. 

Graduates  engaged  in  useful  employment  are  classified 


as  follows  : — 

Directors  of  schools  for  the  blind .  16 

Teachers  of  schools  for  the  blind . 329 

Teachers  of  other  schools . .  ,  34 

Practitioners  of  massage,  acupuncture,  and 

moxa-treatment . 360 

Private  teachers  of  Japanese  music .  68 

Publishers  and  printers  of  Braille  books .  4 

Social  workers  for  the  blind .  4 

Braille  newspaper  writers .  2 
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Merchants .  1 

Pastors  .  1 

Poultry  raising .  1 

Agriculture .  2 
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II.  SHORT  HISTORY 


Although  records  of  several  eminent  blind  scholars 
and  of  their  education  are  found  in  the  earlier  history  of 
our  nation,  it  was  not  until  1878  that  a  special  school  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  was  opened  in  Japan.  In  1873  Mr. 
Tashiro  Furukawa,  instructor  of  the  Taiken  Primary  School 
in  Kyoto  (former  capital  of  Japan)  began  to  educate  two 
deaf  children  in  that  school.  In  1877  his  method  of  train¬ 
ing  the  deaf  was  published  in  the  official  gazette  of  the 
Government.  The  Governor  of  Kyoto  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  opening  a  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  in 
1878  the  first  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  was 
established  in  Kyoto.  Mr.  Furukawa  was  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school.  He  was  a  man  of  initiative  and  power 
and  devised  several  kinds  of  tangible  letters  to  be  read 
by  the  blind. 

In  Tokyo,  Dr.  Henry  Faulds,  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
and  the  founder  of  the  Tsukiji  Hospital,  who  came  to 
Japan  from  Scotland  in  1874,  and  his  friend.  Dr.  Burchardt, 
a  missionary  of  the  German-American  Lutheran  Church, 
began  to  feel  the  need  for  education  of  the  blind  in  Japan 
and  mentioned  this  need  to  some  Japanese  notables  in 
Tokyo. 

In  1875,  on  May  22nd,  Mr.  Masao  Furukawa,  Mr.  Sen 
Tsuda,  Mr.  Ginko  Kishida,  Mr.  Masanao  Nakamura,  Dr. 
Burchardt  and  Dr.  Faulds,  held  a  consultation  at  Dr. 
Faulds’  house,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  relative  to  opening  a  school 
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for  the  blind  in  Tokyo.  This  resulted  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  philanthropic  society,  which  had  as  its  principal 
objects  the  education  and  protection  of  the  blind.  In 
course  of  time  high  government  officials  and  other  eminent 
people  joined  this  philanthropic  society,  and  the  members 
devoted  themselves  to  arousing  public  interest  in  the  blind 
and  securing  permission  to  open  a  school. 

In  1876,  on  March  15th,  the  society  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  necessary  permission  from  the  Governor  of  Tokyo 
Prefecture. 

On  December  22nd  of  the  same  year  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  yen  was  graciously  granted  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  towards  the  foundation  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind. 

On  the  same  day  8  acres  of  land  in  Kojimachi,  Tokyo, 
were  loaned  to  the  society  from  the  Government  of  Tokyo 
Prefecture.  But  it  was  found  that  the  land  was  unsuitable 
for  such  an  institution  owing  to  its  unevenness,  and  so  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  some  other  place. 

In  1878,  on  July  23rd,  4  acres  of  land  at  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo,  were  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  institution,  and  on 
August  31st  of  the  following  year  the  construction  of  a 
two-story  brick  building  was  begun  by  the  philanthropic 
society  and  it  was  finished  in  December.  On  December 
13th,  the  philanthropic  society  chose  Mr.  Seiran  Ouchi  as 
acting  director  of  the  new  institution. 

In  1880,  on  January  5th,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  opened  with  Mr.  Ouchi  as  acting  director,  Mr.  Taka- 
tsu  as  instructor  and  Mr.  Oikawa  as  secretary. 

On  February  13th,  a  blind  boy  and  a  blind  girl  were 
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enrolled  as  pupils.  On  June  1st,  two  deaf  boys  were 
admitted  to  this  institution  on  probation. 

On  October  10th,  Mr.  Ouchi  was  appointed  director. 
He  resigned  in  1883  and  Mr.  Takatsu  succeeded  him. 

In  1885,  on  November  21st,  the  institution  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  and  it  became  the  Tokyo  Govern¬ 
ment  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

In  1888,  on  December  1st,  the  first  graduation  cere¬ 
mony  was  held  in  the  school,  at  which  Viscount  Mori, 
State  Minister  of  Education,  and  many  dignitaries  were 
present. 

On  December  19th,  it  was  decided  by  the  executive 
committee  that  the  school  should  be  removed  elsewhere 
owing  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  site  where  the 
school  was  situated. 

In  1889,  on  February  22nd,  the  Government  permitted 
the  school  to  move. 

On  December  28th,  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  school 
in  Sasugaya-cho,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 

In  1890,  on  July  1st,  the  school  was  moved  to  the 
partly  finished  buildings  at  Sasugaya-cho.  On  November 
1st  Mr.  Kuraji  Ishikawa’s  Japanese  Braille  system  was 
adopted  by  the  school. 

In  1891,  May  15th,  the  new  buildings  of  the  school 
were  completed. 

On  November  7th,  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  new 
school  was  held,  and  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress 
paid  a  visit  to  the  school.  Prince  Arisugawa  and  many 
dignitaries  were  present  on  that  occasion. 

In  1893,  Mr.  Nobuhachi  Konishi,  who  had  been  an 
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instructor  for  six  years  and  acting  director  for  three  years 
was  appointed  director. 

In  1903,  a  teachers’  training  course  was  opened  and 
six  students  were  enrolled. 

In  1906,  a  special  course  was  opened  for  blinded 
soldiers. 

On  October  23rd,  Mr.  N.  Konishi,  Mr.  T.  Furukawa, 
and  Mr.  K.  Torii  made  an  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
publish  definite  regulations  concerning  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  In  their  appeal  they  proposed  that 
blind  children  and  deaf  children  should  be  educated  at 
different  places. 

In  1908,  on  July  8th,  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress 
visited  the  school  again  and  Baron  Makino,  State  Minister 
of  Education,  and  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  school  were  received  in  audience. 

In  1909,  on  April  6th,  the  school  for  the  blind  was 
established  by  the  Imperial  Ordinance,  No.  86,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  school  for  the  deaf  should  continue  in 
Sasugaya-cho  while  the  school  for  the  blind  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  new  site  in  Zoshigaya,  Koishikawa. 

In  1910,  on  April  1st,  Mr.  N.  Konishi  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
also  ordered  to  discharge  the  duties  of  director  of  the 
Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Blind.  Until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  school  buildings,  teaching  was  carried  on  in 
the  Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Deaf. 

On  June  3rd,  Mr.  Noribumi  Machida  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Blind. 
On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  new  school  buildings 
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were  completed.  On  July  29th  and  30th,  the  school  moved 
to  the  new  buildings,  and  on  September  12th,  regular  in¬ 
struction  was  begun  there. 

In  1917,  on  April  5th,  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Empress  paid  a  visit  to  the  school.  Director  Machida  and 
the  dignitaries  who  were  present  on  that  occasion  were 
received  in  audience. 

In  1923,  on  August  27th,  an  Imperial  Ordinance  was 
published  to  establish  a  school  for  the  blind  and  those  for 
the  deaf  in  every  prefecture  of  Japan. 

On  September  1st,  at  11.58  a.m.,  the  great  earthquake 
devastated  Tokyo,  and  the  school  buildings  were  damaged 
severely.  The  school  had  to  close  until  October  14th. 

In  1925,  on  May  17th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Tokyo  Government  School  for 
the  Blind  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  Japan  was  celebrated. 

In  1929,  on  March  6th,  Mr.  Noribumi  Machida  resigned 
from  the  school  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Mr.  Umaji 
Akiba  was  appointed  director  of  the  Tokyo  Government 
School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1930,  on  July  2nd,  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress 
paid  a  visit  to  the  school.  Director  Akiba  was  received 
in  audience. 

In  1933,  on  January  6th,  Mr.  U.  Akiba  resigned  from 
the  school  and  Mr.  Noboru  Katayama,  principal  of  the 
Nagano  Normal  School,  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1935,  on  November  21st,  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  commencent  of  the  Tokyo  Government  School  for  the 
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Blind  was  celebrated  at  the  school.  Dignitaries,  former 
directors  and  former  instructors  were  present  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  ceremony. 
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III.  PURPOSE  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 


The  principal  objects  of  the  Tokyo  Government  School 
for  the  Blind  are  : 

1.  To  give  general  education  and  vocational  training 
to  children  and  young  people  whose  vision  is  defect¬ 
ive,  so  that  they  may  become  independent  and 
intelligent  citizens  and  render  useful  service  to  the 
country ;  and 

2.  To  train  those  who  are  desirous  of  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  special  features 
of  this  school : 

a.  Every  possible  measure  is  being  taken  to  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils  and  students. 

b.  Special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  pupils  to  prevent  suffering  from  inflammation 
and  other  troubles. 

c.  Constant  efforts  are  being  made  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  and  self  reliance,  using  the  motto, 
“Keep  cheerful  and  broad-minded.” 

d.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  stimulate  spontaneous 
and  cooperative  activities  among  the  pupils. 

e.  Encouragement  is  always  being  given  to  the  pupils 
to  widen  the  scope  of  their  knowledge  by  providing 
Braille  books  and  magazines  of  various  kinds. 

f.  Those  boys  and  girls  who  can  not  attend  ordinary 
schools  on  account  of  defective  vision  are  also  edu- 
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cated  in  this  school.  They  can  use  their  eyes  to 
some  extent,  so  they  help  their  blind  friends  in  many 
ways  at  school  and  in  the  dormitory, 
g.  No  tuition  is  charged  in  this  school,  and  scholar¬ 
ships  (144-240  yen  per  annum)  are  granted  to  the 
students  in  the  Normal  School  Department. 
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IV.  CALENDAR 


April  1. 

April  7. 

April  8. 

April  29. 

May  27. 

July  10. 

July  11. 
September  1. 
September  10. 
September  11. 
November  3. 

December  22. 

December  23. 
January  1. 

January  10. 
January  11. 
January  28, 

29,  30. 
February  11. 

March  6. 


Beginning  of  the  school  year  and  the 
term.  Spring  vacation  begins. 

Spring  vacation  closes. 

Enrollment  of  new  pupils  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Instruction  begins. 

Emperor’s  Birthday  observance. 

Naval  memorial  day  observance. 

School  closes. 

Summer  vacation  begins. 

Beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Summer  vacation  ends. 

Instruction  begins. 

Emperor  Meiji’s  Birthday  obser¬ 
vance. 

Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
school.  School  closes. 

Winter  vacation  begins. 

New  Year’s  ceremony.  Beginning  of 
the  third  term. 

Winter  vacation  ends. 

Instruction  begins. 

Entrance  examinations  of  the  Normal 
Department. 

Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire. 

Empress’  Birthday  observance. 
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March  10. 

Army  memorial  day  observance. 

March  15. 

School  closes. 

March  20. 

March  31. 

Graduation  ceremony. 

End  of  the  school  year. 

N.  B.  There  is  no  school  on  Sundays  and  national 
holidays.  Picnics,  athletic  contests,  concerts  and  oratorical 
contests  are  held  from  time  to  time. 

Examinations  are  given  before  the  end  of  each  term. 
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V.  COURSES  AND  SUBJECTS 


At  present  the  Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Blind 
contains  a  Preliminary  Course  (Kindergarten),  a  Primary 
School  Course,  Secondary  School  Course,  Normal  School 
Courses  and  Post  Graduate  Courses. 

The  Preliminary  Course  (Kindergarten)  —  This  is  a 
one  year  course,  in  which  blind  children  are  prepared  for 
the  Primary  School  Course. 

Primary  School  Course— This  course  corresponds  to 
that  given  in  the  ordinary  primary  school  and  has  six 
grades.  Blind  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14  are  permitted  to  enter  this  course.  The  subjects  taught 
are  Ethics,  Japanese  Language,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Elementary  Science,  Manual  Training,  Knitting 
and  Sewing  (for  girls).  Singing  and  Gymnastics. 

Secondary  School  Course — There  are  three  courses,  viz.. 
General,  Japanese  Music,  and  Massage  (Acupuncture  and 
Moxaburning  Treatment).  The  blind  boys  and  girls  who 
have  finished  the  Primary  Course  are  permitted  to  take  one 
of  these  courses,  each  course  covering  four  years. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  General  Course  are  Ethics, 
Civics,  Japanese  Language,  Foreign  Languages  (English  and 
German),  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Science  (for  girls). 
Singing  and  Gymnastics. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Music  Course  are  Ethics, 
Civics,  Japanese  Language,  Foreign  Languages,  Theory  of 
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Music,  Practice  of  Music,  Domestic  Science  (for  girls). 
Singing  and  Gymnastics. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Massage  course  are  Ethics, 
Civics,  Japanese  Language,  Foreign  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Natural  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Medical  Science  Pri¬ 
mer  (Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene),  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Massage  (Acupuncture,  Moxa-burning  Treatment, 
Japanese  and  Occidental  Massage),  Domestic  Science  (for 
girls).  Singing  and  Gymnastics. 

Normal  School  Courses— There  are  2  three  year  courses 
for  blind  students  and  2  one  year  course  for  seeing  students. 
The  blind  students  who  have  finished  the  Secondary  School 
Course  (Music  or  Massage)  can  enter  the  Normal  School 

Course  (Music  or  Massage). 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Music  Normal  Course  are 
Ethics,  Civics,  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Japanese  Language, 
Foreign  Languages,  Theory  of  Music,  Practice  of  Music, 
Domestic  Science  (for  girls).  Singing  and  Gymnastics. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Massage  Normal  Course  are 
Ethics,  Civics,  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Japanese  Language, 
Foreign  Languages ,  Physics ,  Chemistry ,  Anatomy ,  Physiology , 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Practice  of  Massage  (Acupuncture, 
Moxa-burning  Treatment  and  Massage),  Domestic  Science 
(for  Girls),  Singing  and  Gymnatics. 

Qualified  primary  school  teachers  with  more  than  three 
years  experience  in  teaching  and  graduates  from  colleges 
are  permitted  to  take  a  one  year  Normal  School  Course. 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  course  are  Ethics,  Peda¬ 
gogy,  Psychology,  Didactics,  Braille  System,  Ophthalmology, 
Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  (for  Girls),  Singing  and 
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Gymnastics. 

Teachers  of  music  in  primary  schools  and  graduates 
from  music  academies  are  permitted  to  take  a  one  year 
Music  Normal  Course. 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  course  are  Ethics,  Peda¬ 
gogy,  Psychology,  Didactics,  Braille  System,  Japanese 
Language,  Theory  of  Music,  Practice  of  Music  (piano)  and 
Gymnastics. 

Braille  System — This  is  a  system  of  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  for  the  blind,  which  was  invented  by  Louis  Braille  in 
1829.  Most  of  the  civilized  countries  have  adopted  this 
system  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Sixty-three  differ¬ 
ent  signs  can  be  formed  by  combinations  of  six  dots, 
arranged  thus  :  ;• 

In  1890  Mr.  Kuraji  Ishikawa,  instructor  of  the  Tokyo 
Government  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  adapted  the 
Braille  system  to  the  Japanese  language.  His  Japanese 
Braille  system  is  now  used  in  all  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  Japan. 

Massage  There  are  two  systems  of  massage,  viz., 
Japanese  Massage  (amma)  and  occidental  massage. 

Japanese  massage  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  relieving 
fatigue  and  strain  in  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Japanese 
people  have  this  treatment  when  they  are  tired  with  over¬ 
work,  therefore  Japanese  blind  people  are  trained  in  this 
art  of  massage  so  that  they  can  earn  their  livelihood  by 
it. 

Occidental  massage  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Europe  by  medical  doctors  who  studied  medicine 
there.  But  this  occidental  massage  has  been  studied  by 
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blind  persons  more  than  by  the  seeing  people  in  Japan. 
Most  of  the  big  hospitals  employ  blind  or  partially  blind 
persons  as  their  masseurs  and  masseuses. 

The  massage  clinic  in  this  school  is  visited  by  about 
sixty  outside  patients  every  day  for  massage  and  other 
treatments.  Students  in  the  Massage  Course  have  abundant 
opportunity  for  acquiring  clinical  experience  at  this  clinic. 

Acupuncture— This  is  a  healing  art  commonly  called 
“  Hari  ”  in  Japan.  It  originally  came  from  China,  but  it 
has  been  in  use  for  more  than  1300  years  in  this  country. 
A  special  needle  (silver  or  gold)  is  used  to  give  stimulation 
to  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  many  kinds  of  diseases.  This  treatment  often 
affects  a  wonderful  cure  for  nervous,  diseases,  e.  g., 
neuralgia,  lumbago,  headache,  toothache,  stiff  neck  etc., 
but  scientific  study  of  this  healing  effect  is  still  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  stage.  From  ancient  times  blind  persons  have  learned 
this  art,  and  even  at  present  many  blind  persons  are  very 
successful  in  this  line. 

Moxa-burning  Treatment  (Moxibustion  or  Moxa- 
cautery)— This  is  a  method  of  curing  diseases  by  burning 
moxa  (down  made  of  dried  leaves  of  a  plant)  on  certain 
spots  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  treatment  also  came 
from  China  in  ancient  times.  The  effect  of  this  treatment 
is  remarkable  in  cases  of  tuberculous  troubles  in  their 
early  stages.  Neuralgia,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  dyspepsia 
and  nervous  diseases  are  the  cases  indicated  for  the  Moxa- 
burning  treatment.  Some  blind  persons  are  successful  in 
this  line,  but  they  only  put  marks  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin  to  indicate  the  spots  on  which  certain  quantities  of 
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moxa  are  to  be  burnt  by  their  assistants. 

The  koto — The  koto  is  a  musical  instrument  something 
like  the  harp,  and  has  thirteen  strings.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  China  more  than  twelve  centuries 
ago  and  was  in  ancient  times  played  by  courtiers.  There 
are  some  differences  in  size  and  material,  but  the  koto  in 
use  at  present  is  6  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  6  inches 
high,  and  the  main  part  is  made  of  paulownia  wood. 
Jananese  ladies  and  girls  of  the  wealthy  class  learn  to  play 
it.  Gifted  blind  persons  study  koto  music  and  become 
successful  teachers  and  players.  Most  of  the  first-class 
koto  players  are  blind  men. 

The  shamisen— This  is  a  musical  instrument  resembl¬ 
ing  the  banjo  in  shape,  the  former  having  three  strings 
instead  of  five.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
that  this  instrument  came  to  this  country  from  the  Loo- 
choo  Islands,  but  in  this  country  cat-skin  is  used  instead 
of  snake-skin  for  the  shamisen.  There  are  several  varie¬ 
ties  in  size,  and  the  shamisen  to  be  used  as  an  accompany¬ 
ing  instrument  to  koto  music  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  long.  The  koto,  shamisen,  and  shakuhachi  (bamboo 
flute)  go  well  together. 
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VI.  SOME  STATISTICS 


Annual  Expanditure  of  the  Tokyo  Government  School 
for  the  Blind  : 

Year  Salaries  Equipment  &c.  Total  Incidentals 

1910  ¥10,108  ¥  7,094  ¥  17,202  ¥71,377 

1915  9,850  7,844  17,694  1,655 

1920  10,820  10,244  21,064  — 

1925  29,742  44,774  74,516  — 

1930  40,417  66,579  106,996  34,733 

1935  38,305  71,532  109,837  2,892 

Number  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Japan. 

Government  School .  1 

Prefectural  and  Municipal  Schools  .  .  49 

Private  Schools .  40 

Total  90 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  (1933) 

Primary .  1,512 

Secondary .  2,470 

Normal .  76 

Others .  651 

Total  4,709 

Special  Census  for  the  Blind  in  Japan.  (1931) 

Total  number  of  blind  persons  ....  76,260 

Male .  38,304 

Female . 37,956 

Causes  of  Blindness 

Congenital .  2,260 
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Purulent  Ophthalmia .  11,227 

Syphilis .  7,840 

Tuberculosis .  190 

Leprosy .  310 

Malnutrition .  3,692 

Accidents .  4,637 

General  Disorder .  8,202 

Trachoma .  8,603 

Others .  29,299 


N.  B.  Those  who  can  not  count  fingers  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  metre  and  those  who  have  less  sight  than  that 
were  considered  as  blind  persons  in  the  census  of  1931. 
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